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1. 
INTRODUCTION 


"Felix Adler was a ceased Sympathetic to an almost 
superhuman degree, controlled by an .unflagging reasonablensss, 
and serenely courageous even upon his own death-bed, his is a 
spirit to be studied--- and cherished. 

Adler was nurtured in the prophetic spirit. His father 
was a deevly pious Jewish Rabbi and the religion of his child- 
hood and youth was the ethical religion of the great Hebrew 
Prophets. No wonder, then, that he displayed constantly in 
his long life a deev symvathy, an ‘almost intuitive comprehension 
of the suffering, the ignorant, the underprivileged, the thwar- 
ted, and the twisted character of individuals and groups which 
he met and with whom he worked. No wonder, either, in light 
of the high "worth" he placed on men and women, and the high 
ideal he had for society, that he felt himself almost constant- 
ly frustrated in his attempt to get either the individuals or 
the grouvs to’realize themselves to the full. 

His philosovhy has been criticized as being too severe, 
too unsmiling, too cognizant of SOrrow-- & philosophy of 
frustration. At no point does he display his prophetic 
ancestry so clearly as in his keen feeling of frustration. 

"My veople perish! I have a great, a &rue idea---but they ~ 
will not, they cannot reach it. Meantime they do and must 
perish! " Again and again that conviction underlies and lends 
color to his argument. 

But, frustration is not final — it be recurrent. 
with inevitable defeat before him, Adler views the fact with 
a cerene courage shia “throuah “Lt, gains "a new vision of the 


spiritual ideal---enhanced--as the result of frustration. "® 
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Beryl Harold Levy in a book review comments upon the 
refusal of modern moralists to accept the Adlerian ethic. 


There are certain features of Adler's thought which are 
a bar to those of my generation who could appreciate the 
central core of his philosophy, and assimilate it to their 
own. ‘here is the abstractly metaphysical ideal advanced 
as supreme reality, the systematical, hortatory, Germanish 
manner of philosophizing the attempt to regulate human 
conduct in relative oblivion of the facts, and fulfillment 
for our animal nature and the emerging lines of econonic 
strife. 1 


There were, says Mr. Levy, no repercussions from this 


criticism, and yet it is a true description of only a minor 


part---the more metaphysical part--of Adler's philosophizing. 


A small third of his An Ethical Philosophy of Life is given 


over to abstract Metaphysics, and of the hundred or more 


articles written in and out. of The Standard comparatively Yew 


deal with abstract problems. 


Yet it is true that the Ethical Culture Movement fails to 
attract to itself any wide following. It seems as if in es- 


tablishine the institutional organs of his thought, Adler 


" placed great emphasis upon the metaphysical skeleton of his 


syetem, end failed except in the method of personal influence 
to impart to that skeleton any emotional muscles which would 


furnish it with the driving power he felt. 


The great tragedy of Adler's life was in his failure to 
see how dynamically religious he was, and therefore, his 


failure to discover, or work out, any technique except that 


of personally "handing on the torch", for propagating his own 


spirit. The Ethical Culture movenent lacks dynamic, not 

because its founder lacket it, but because his thought, cold, 

penetrating,and analytical, was all that he directly tried — 

1 | | ae 
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to institutionalize. 

- Horace L. Freiss tells us that Dr. Adler used to speak 
about higsal?. an going through three stages in his life; There 
was a time he recalled : 


when after breaking avay from the Reform Judaism of his 
parents, he went forth with ean eudaemonistic optimism for 
improving this and that condition of human welfare through 
free kindergartens, district nursing, and so on. But he 
found that in order for men to persist in this course with 
even moderately successful results, deep and powerful 
motives must be cultivated, and furthermore, he found that 
all betterment work, on whatever plane, fails to meet 
certain needs of the spirit, when facing inevitable 
deprivations, and so he turned next to preach the 
performance of moral duty as the way to create a sustain- 
ing sense of dignity or worth. It was in a very genera 
sense a falling back on Hebraic tradition, without the 
ritual which his father had already very largely rejected, 
and without the theology which his father had kept. But 
Bhis second stage also proved unsatisfactory. For one 
cannot honestly preach: Do your duty, unless one is able 
to say what the duty is, and Dr. Adler's experience and 
reflection convinced him more and more of the need of 
passing beyond traditional moral ideas to new fundamental 
conceptions of morality, and its relations to life as . 
a whole. ‘Thus the final period of his life--the longest 
of the three- was one of a searching reconstruction of 
principles.... 4 | 


If this is indeed Dr. Adler's autobiographical delineation 


and self-criticism, we have ample evidence in this terse 


‘evitome of his thought and work from which to judge him. He 


began with an optimiste urge for the improvement of human 
welfare. He then bewan to go deeper in an endeavor to get 
at the motives which drive men. Because the fundamental motive 
f his owm life was one which led him to the performance of 
a righteous duty, he vreached the performance of a moral duty. 
But he discovered that to 6. oPeath is to overlook the larger 
oroblem, which is an intelligent delineation of duty, and 60 
the longest veriod of his life was spent in a reconstruction 
of ethical principles. He himself began with the devotion 
tO he A but spent the longest period of hie life, not in 


promulgating techniaue to create that devotion in others, but 
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in giving his own urge the principles with which to work, 


and in preaching those vrinciples directly. The result of 

his own moral force was the reasoned reconstruction of 

ethical principles, and for that work nonw will gainsay the 
“a 


; 
— 


importance of his influence. 

In the deep moments of his personal life,Adler was 4 
mystic. Yet that side of him, though it is fairly obvious in 
his more impassioned writing, was never inculcated in the 
institution into which he projected his ethical principles. 
His was not the radical mysticism of sudden conversion or 
was he given to mystical depression and exaltation. It was 
not of the type easily recognized as such by the possessor. 

a ; 
It was something into which he was borne it was the religious 


fervor, the mystical passion which motivated the devout 


religious Jewish Rabbi and his wife, Adler's parents. We read: 
My mother had often sent. me as a child on errands of 
charity, and had always impressed upon me the duty of 
respecting the dignity of the poor, while ministering 
sympathetically to their neecs. I was prepared by this 
youthful training to resent the indignity offered to the 
personality of the laborer ss well as the suffering , 
endured by him in consecuence of existing condition. 


In his youth Adler was so broadly sympathetic that he felt 
deeply the indignity suffered by the underprivileged and cown- 
trodden. His sympathies were religiously cultivated in his 
early life, and his own personal religion well kindled, so 
that when he came to read Lend on the labor question, he did 
so "with burning cheeks" end he says, "No work of fiction 
ever excited me as did this little treatise." 

| You cannot understand Felix A@ler until you unders&and 
that there is all the fervor of a religiously motivated, 
strongly ethical Jewish father and mother who instructed him 


in his youth. You cannot understand him until you know that he 


1 : ; | 
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personally glowed with all the fine ardor of the Jewish 
Prophets he so loved. You cannot understand him until you see 
him as a mystic; wide in his sympathies, deep in his intuitive 
understanding, as well as brilliant in his analysis, and 
capable in his metavhysical outvourings. It was in his 
youth that his sane mysticism was guided and cultivated and 
made so much a pert of himself, that, clever analyst that he 
was, he failed, either to recognize it in himself, or to see 
its importance as a factor in the total picture of religions. 
Critics are too apt to look only at his critical analytical 
side and to make their avvraisal in those terme only. To do 
so is to fail utterly to understand either the mor or his 
thought. 
HIS FORMAL EDUCATION 

With his parents, Felix Adler came from Alzey-Rhineland 
to New York in 1857. Attending school in that city, he was 
graduated from Columbia College in 1870, a brilliant student, 
master of several languages and already at the age of nineteen 
preparing to be a Jewish Rabbi. He went to Heidelburg Univer- 
sity where at the age of twenty-two he received his Ph. D 
degree. He took to Europe with him this very sincere, 
sensitive and brilliant nature, a stronyfeeling of respect 
for individual persons. One of the leading principles to 
which he gave his "early assent" and to which he says, "I have . 
ever since adhered as a correct fundamental insight is 
expressed in the statement that every human being is an end 
perse, worthwhile in his own account." Persons were sacred. 
This feeling, he said, was especially strong in him as it 
struggled for mastery over the growing urge to sex expression 


which he felt he must inhibit "out of reverence for the. 


- 


on 
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personality of women." His ethics at this stage were a "non- 
violational" ethics made especially strong, in reaction against 
the free life which he saw about him in the capitals of Europe- 
Berlin, Paris, and Vienna. He writes, "The primrose path is 
easy” and shutting himself away from this life to which he 
felt he could not escent and persevering along his own line . 
of thought, he found himself becoming increasingly interested 
in the maze of theology. He came out of that maze atslast with 
nothing but doubts in God, and nly his firm faith in a moral 
principle to guide him. 

The net outcome was not atheism in the moral sense but 

the definite and permanent disappearance of the 

individualistic conception of Deity. 1 

Kant's system began to intrigue him at this time, as 
well as books of several socially minded men then in Germany. 


He mentions Albert Lang and his book Die arbiterfrage as 


well as History of Materialism. His social interests were 


broadened vastly by his experience in Europe, and whatever 
power his personality may have lost with the conception of 
a versonal Diety he found again in a defferent sphere of 
interest in the social problems of the day. He declares: 

Instead of eniinine: ti individual God I was to stir 

men to enact the moral law. 

But even at that early age he did more than preach the 
moral law. He endeavored by his own example to get men to 
practice the moral law. When he came back to America from 
Heidelburg, he started with a few friends, "the Union for 
the Hee te 


Based on ‘hives tacit assumptions: sex purity, the 
principle of devrOouing of one's income beyond that 


required for one's own genuine needs, to the elevation 
of the working class, and thirdly, continued intellectual 


development. 3. 


Ibid p.12 
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He also endeavored to establish a cooperative print shop, and 
then the Working Man's School which was based on a cooperative 
ideal. The first enterprise failed "because, of the selfishness 
ectuating the members." 1 I 

fhe German class rooms in Europe had taken the last 
vestiges of orthodox theology out of Adler's ethical religion. 
It was, he says, "A gradual, smooth transition, the unfolding 
ors seed that had long been planted." 

The Heidelburg stay had watered this seedling well, and 
when he came back to America it burst into flower. Training, 
as he and his father had supposed, for the work of a Rabbi in 
orthodox Judaism, he found that his intellectual honesty 
would not allow him to fulfill what was serteiniy the heart- 
felt wish of his parents. Orthodox pvhrasés from the Jewish 
liturgy would, he thought, "stick in his throat." His career as 
Rabbi he, therefore, ae before it was fairly begun and 
went off to teach and to further study. But the voice of the 
Hebrew Prophets was ever to echo and reecho in his soul, and 
their fundamental thesis that religion must be primarily ethical, 
remained his fundamental principle. * 

From 1874 to 1876 after returning ro his lingual and 
philosophic studies in Germany, Adler held a professorship of 
Oriental Languages and Literature at Cornell University. It was. 
during this time: that he made the acquaintance of one of the 
Peers of American Philosophy. Emerson must have enthused his 


developing young mind tremendously, for he tells us that he 


read and re-read the Essays. Chiefly, he says that Eperson's 


" 


value for him at that time "COnfisted in the exalted view he 


~ 


tales ‘of the self." 3 This view made him more positive and 


enlightened his own reverence for persnnality. ‘the whole 


3 


1 Ibid p.13 Ibid p.27 
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temper of Emerson seems to have fitted in with the spirit of 


i 


Dr. Adler. 


Thirty or forty years later when he was endeavoring to make 
a system of concise rules for the guidance of individuals in 
their relations with others, all unconsciously perhaps, some of 
the terse avhorisms of Emerson cxme to the fore. Adler in what he 
thought was a great improvement over the Golden Rule, consistent- 
ly admonishes us to act in such a manner as to bring out the best 
in those persons with whom we come into contact. In this way he 
‘ays we will also bring out the best in ourselves--and perhaps 
the worst. 

Dr. Adler stresses the difficulty which such right action 
entails. We will, he says, soon discover ourselves to be unfit 
to bring out the best in others. Discovering our own unfitness 
end still wishing to be of benefit to our fellows, we then must 


a 
acaquire the strength which is lacking-the knowledge, the 


patience, the perseverance. To the extent-that we wish to 

be of use to others we must be continually reforming and 

reshaping ourselves. We must become better in order to 

make others better. } | 7 
Here, in other words, is Emerson telling us that "he only can 
sive who has" a prime ethiel admonition which appears throughout 
Adler's writing. 

It was during his time at Cornell that Adler introduced 
himself to the Christian Scriptures. His critical and evaluating 
mind set to work on this treasure house of ethically religéous 
teaching, and he was soon trying to discover what "ethical 

originality" there was in the life of Jesus. That "Saint of 
Israel" he thought, had found a new way of dealing with the 
problem of evil in that he conceived of evil as oppression. 


Resist not evil, that is, resist not oppression, Adler interprets. 


Oppression is irresistihle. But he did not mean that we were to. 


F saan t of Duty Soc. of Ethical Culture N.Y.1912 p.139. 


accept the indignities of oppression, but rather use them "as 
a means of self-purification." Realize the inner motives that 
lead the oppressor. to his terrible action, and realizing your 

own essential similarity with him, free yourself of the vile 
motives you see in hin. 

Let the suffering you endure at the hands of those who allow 
these bad impulses free reign in their treatment of you, | 
lead you to expell the same bad impulses that stir 
potentially in your breast. Let this exverience fill you 
with a deeper horror of the evil, and approve the 


incentive to secure your own emancipation from its control. 
: 1 


This method of using evil and oppression Adler receives as 
"a permanent contribution to the ethieal progress of humanity." 
Jesus alsok he felt, was original in his concention of the 
spiritual nature of man, and of his doctrine of love as 
devendent on that conception. Adler interprets Jesus as 
believing that the spiritual essence in man bids him to exnel 
the evil inner impulses that lead to external violations. 
Spiritual power is conceived in terms of purity. ‘tThis spiritual 


nature, in all human beings, is also a bond of purity between 


all .human beings. Consciousness of that bond is the beginning 
of love. Religious love, then according to Adler's interpretation 
of Jesus, is a love through the unity of the spirit. "To love an- 
other is to love him in God."o 

But in evaluating the ethical teachings of Jesus, Adler 
could not fecl with the Christian world that his ethical ideals 
were final, or his ethical maxims the highest possible, or his 
life the noblest that might be lived. Though Adler gives mush 
credit to Christian ethics, as he does also to the prophetic 
ethics, nevertheless, he feels, the highest is yet to be 
attained. He feels that "with the help of Christianity, the 


human race has advanced beyond the voint of view for which 


1 Ethical Phil. of Life p.34 
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Christianity stands." 
What point of view will allow us to go further? In trying 
to set a goal for humanity, Adler says that he dallied with 
Bhopias, and flattered his imagination with a vision of 
something like “earthly felicity." Naturally, he investigated 
the many social theories which were prevalent in his time. 
Henry George's point of view he characterizes as "A single 
draft of Socialism with unstinted individualism thereafter." 
Karl Marx's "Capitol" was valuable to him in that it furnished 
him something ageinst which he might react, and in reaction, 
build up his own social philosophy. He detested poverty, 
probably from his early youth, when he visited the slums and 
saw their vileness entailing privations, a kind of "menial 
bondage" and wopst of all, resulting in a contempt for the 
persons of the poor, exhibited by their exvloiters. His 
reactions against Socialism of the Marxian sort came about, he 
says, largely because it refused to say or do anything sabout 


the third and most important evil springing from poverty. The. 
genuine socialistic theories do not give us a sufficiently 
definite conception of man to furnish “the best leverage even 
for initial reforms.", They had also, he felt, a tendency to 
substitute power for right and an opportunist view which he 
felt he could not accent. 


The social reformer himself, as well as those he was 


trying to reforn, would suffer, he thought, from an ethical point 
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of view, as a result of prevailing social theories of reforn. 
The reformer is apt to be "regarded by his fellows, and to 
think of himself as a kind of Saviour" and thus "to be off 
his guard at the weak points of his own character and — 


fall abruptly from high levesl into the ditch." 0 


Ibid p.49 


© thid p.54 


He is apt to become involved in the mechanical details of 


his work and. thus his noral idealism declines in proportion 

ac this kind of efficiency increases. He is apt to become 
impatient, and therefore dictatorial, and eventually will 
override the very personalities he wishes to free. A social | 
retorner ef this tyne is apt, too, to put his emphasis uvon the 
quantity, rather than the quality of his work; or he may go to 
pieces morally, and thus his influence in his cause will suffer. 

High ethical principles, Adler became convinced, "must run 
like a golden thread through the whole of mants life.", Social 
reiorm unless inspired by the spiritual view of it, that is 
"unless it is made tnibutary to that of the spiritual, the tosal 
Of i3z7¢, i8.nd6t social reform in any true sense at all." 

To find the cloth which is the total end of life and the 
golden thread which runs through the. whole of it, was the job 
that Adler, at about the time of the founding of the Ethical 
Culture Society in 1876, set for himself. The voebtion npén 
which he entered as founder of the Ethical Society, brought him 
face to face with one of the varameunt facts which later he 
isheiwove tO face and overcome through his thinking--Frustration. 
Performing the functions\)of minister he found this experience 
everywhere entering into the lives of those to ine baie sd 
minister. Thus his work put ahan him an additional practical 
problem. Not only must he find the golden thread which runs 
through the whole of life,in the cloth of the larger life, but 
he feels it laid upon him to discover some way out of 


inevitable frustration: frustration on its intellectual @gide, in 


li. 


social relations, in bereavement, in failure to achieve the ideal. 


Whatever else he was, Dr. Adler was not an armchair philos-. 
opher. He lived in life. He thought in terms of life. His 


1 
Ibid p.56 


illustrations come from life. His interest was always in 


finding truths which in practice would give "life more 


abundantly." 


_ Part Tio 


PHILOSOPHICAL THEORY 


1. KANT 
According to Kant, man is to be considered "always as an 


end, never as merely a means.", 
All rational beings stand under the law, that each should 
treat himself and others, never simply as means, but always 
as at the same time ends in themselves. us there arises — 
a systematic combination of retional beingsthrough the 
medium of common objective laws. ‘This may well be called 

a kingdom of ends, because the object of those lawe is just 
to relate all retional beings to one another as ends and 
means. 2 


For Dr. Adler this assertion of Kant is the creates ethical 
pronouncement, in terms of importance, that we have.-It is a 
truth of which we need to be assured though to: him it seemed 
‘incontestable 

Did Kant give us the proof for his statement, that we nay 
be assured of its validity? For a long time Adler tellsus that 
he thought there was in Kant such proof, but upon closer, and 
perhavs more mature scrutiny, the proof fell away. 

The Kantian treatise begins with the argument that in all 
men there exists a sense of dugy. Since moral relations can exist 
only among rational, moral beings, and since all men do have this 
sense of mppal responsibility, they are moral beings. Since all 
of them have this same essential moral sense they are morally 
equal, and as such are worthwhile on their own account and are 
not to be treated as means to others ends. . 

Now our sense of duty is our response to the categorical 
imperative. Wie cannot obey it perfectly. But the value of our 
act lies not in its objective results, but in the amount of 


subjective = Ae of the will which the action shows. Moral 


good, possible only to rational beings, consists of  » 


lope Bhilosophy of Kant tr. John Watson Macmillan N.Y. 1888 
2 Ibid p.2c48 © 4 Ibid pp.225-258 | 


14. 
good, possible only to rational beings, consists of 
consciousness of the imperative. But consciousness of the law 
is present in every rational being to a greater or less degree. 
Therefore every human muct be - respected as an end in himself. 
But what about this sense of duty? Do all men display it? 

Can we possibly prove the affirmative? Here Dr. Adler steps in 
and declares that though he does not believe it possible to 
establish the negative, it is yet impossible to prove 
absolutely that there coes lurk in every person regardless 

of how mean or how obtuse, some sense of duty. Now Kant's 
Gictum of the equality and worth of man depends upon his 


proof of the universal gense of duty in man. Kant, cannot, 


says Dr. Adler and certainly does not, so prove. 


Turning now from the argument concerning our respense to 
the sategorioad imperative, he next ezZamines the imperative 
itself. He does not try to show that there is no imperative 
in life. What he shows instead is that life is "replete with" 
them. Yhe danger in Kantts argument at this voint is not 
that a categorial imperative is deniable but that categorical 
imperatives are evident. Now if there are meted tven rather 
than an imverative, the argument for humen worth must fail — 
of proof. For imperatives would necessarily be hypothetical 
and therefore optional, extending only to the means. A 
categorical imperative, is however, "not left to our inclin- 
ation to embrace or to ewfuse the end, it being of such a 
kind as absolutely to constrain us to accent it.", The fact 
that imperatives may be restricted to a narrow circle, and 
conflict with wills following the imperatives in another 
circle, seems to Dr. Adler to prove that the moral quality is 
absent from them. "Morality is either universal or valeaumemt ™ 
1 Ethical Phil. of Life p. 00 - 2 Iphd p,. 7? e 


It will be well to remember this auotation in view of his later 


Kantian criticism. . 


What of the two arguments he has brought to bear upon the 


problem of the categorical imperative and its resvonse? Their 


validity depends upon our view of "the moral law" ar of "the 


categorical imperative." If Kant was arguing that there is in 


each one of us implanted a single, explicit, moral command 
which is immediately applicable to any will in any circumstance, 


then or course Adler is right in saying that there are nany 


such commands or imperatives. But he does not so argue. In all 


of us there is a sense of duty, which he interprets as being our 


resvonse to the moral law. That feeling of obligation is what 


sets us apart from other creatures. As a result of it we must 


postulate man&s will, and his freedom. He does not endeavor to 
give us the contents of the law, or of his imperative. He 
notes that humanity seems under a compulsion, and because he 
is @ wtapiiex auc, thinking in scientific terms, he says that 
humanity is under compulsion of the law. He is using a metaphor 
whether he means it or not. Law he seems to consider as we do 
when vie say: "The Law of the Land". It is true that we are 
under the compulsion of the Law of the Land.But each individual 
though he has the compulsion is common with every other 
individual, in a greater or less degree, is nevertheless under 
the compulsion of laws and not law. What he obeys is not the 
Law(as we so commonly express it, metaphorically) but laws. 
And in each city,county, state and nation, the laws differ. -Law 
however is common to all of then, and 2 compulsion to obey the 
laws is inherent in every individual who is possessed of what 
is called reason. Those who are not so possessed are not human-- 


they are lunatics, or morons, or idiots. Kant would not have 


considered them in his argument and we do not have to either. 
Adler's argument that "the Law" is not universal, and there- 
fore not an imperative, is false. He is arguing that because 
a law is not universal, "The Law" is not universal. 

As to his argument that the sense of obligation or duty 
cannot be absolutely affirmed: granted To absolutely affirm, 
or deny, in any true use loF the word absolute, is impossible 
to anyone but a mathematician who plays his own game, and not 
the game of reality. We cannot get absolute truth--we can get 
conclusive truth. “and and Adler each had his own conclusive | 
truth: man is an end per se. Bach takes usthrough a different 
maze of logic and experience to arrive at it. The truth becomes 
more conclusive for us, not because of the argummnts with which 
it is defended, but because despite the different chains of 
reasoning we are led to the same place in the end. 

Turnige from former arguments, Adler now leads us to 
consider Kant's "bias of the physical Scientist." Praising him 
for freeing ethics from the bonds of theology, he becomes 
critical when he sees that ethics is still under the long arm 
of science. Adler would prefer that an attempt be made to study 
ethical phenomena on their own ground, that the distinctive 
might appear and furnish a clue for the establishment of 
ethical principles. This Kané does not do. Instead he 
derives by way of abstraction from the physical sciences, "the 
bare idea of universal necessity” or of law. Moreover, having 
borrowed the principle from science, Adler goes on to berate 
him for having consciously or unconsciously turned scientific 
procedure directly around. instead of following the scientific 
method of discovering necessity and then feeling confident of 


universelity, Kant has reversed the order and starting from 


universality postualtes necessity. "Universality" declares 
AGLOT,. 728 20F him the test of moral necessity.", It is 
interesting in the light of the passage already quoted’ from 
an earlier page in his &thical Philosophy, and in view of his 
typical statement that an action takes its ethical quality 
"from the plan of the whole, and without reference to the 
whole it is devoid of rightness," _ tO note Adler's own moral 
test. 

The only difference between Kant and Adler in regard to 


a criterion--the universal, is that Kant says: If you can 


universalize it, it is necessary, while Adler, as we shall 


see, says in effect that his a priori (functional finality) 


universal, imovlies necessity. 

Drs Adler makes an additional indictment of Kant's system 
when he shows that Kant har really substituted the idea of 
logical necessity for that of vhysical necessity with which 
‘he statted. Necessity asrKant uses it, denotes the relation 
of a thing to itself, or in the last analysis self-consistency. 
Now self-consistency and the notion of an end are incomvatible. 
Falling back upon the realm of the physical science, Adler 
then shows that the very idea of end presupposes a means: 
"means and ends are inseparable correlatives." Since a self- 
consistent entity is one which merely affirms itself, how 
can the idea of end enter into it at all? "It is" thinks 
Adler, "no end because it emplys no means."( outside itself) 
Because the entities which compose Kant's "kingdom of ends" 
are self-consistent, rational self-prerervation is the only 
character which can be given then. 

In this lact argument Adler seems to make a point. 
Probably because Kant was following the lead of sctence,and 


1 Ibid p.8& 
@ Ibid p.98 


18. 
that more rigidly than Adler supposes, he is led into a kind of 
atomic view of his ethical entities. Certainly his rational 


beings seem logically self-consistent and essentially, though 


externally, related. If this is true there could be no kingdom 


of ends at all, logically. Manifoldness is all that one could 
postulate of such a condition. What Adler's whole person cries 
out for is an internally related world. Kant will not give it 
to him, so rij eotine this Old Master he begins his own 
ohilosophical manion. "Man is an end per se " must be proven. 
Kant fails utterly to do so in Adler's opinnon. He must do 


so himself. 


Ze 
THE METHODS OF SCIENCE AND ETHICS 


A consistent attempt to study ethical phenomena on their 

own ground, to mark off what is really distinctive in the 

data of ethical experience, and then to search for some 

principle which shall serve to give a chherent account of 

them, has to my knowledge never yet been undertaken., 

It is in these words that Dr. Adler in criticizing RONG © , 
expresses his own ideal of how an ethical system should be 
built. Now Kant was a "victim" of science, he thoughh, and 


accordingly he struggled not to be. Throughout the section of 
Ethical Philosophy which he calls "Philosophical Theory" this 


conflict runs. One criticism he makes from the standpoint of 
empirical science, another from the viewpoint of rationalism. 
His ideal for ethical system-building as quoted above is a 
scientific one, obviously. His own construction of ethics, as we 
shall see, is necesitated by a rationalistic demand for 
absolute truth and an absolute universal, and the method he 
uses in developing his ethical theory, is uv to the point of his 
coneclusion(which he had from the first as a conviction) 
philosophically rationalistic in flavor. 

Adler was a man who tried to live in two worlds. Trained 
in the school of deductive logic he returned to live in a land 
which gave itself up to the inductive method. Had he never 
studied Kant he might have been a John Dewey. Had he never 
returned to America from his work at Heid@lburg he might hhve 
been a second Fichte. As it is we have the vhilosophy of a man, 
who was in thought between Fichte and Dewey, brought to bear 
upon an ethical faith which was beyond them both in depth and 
scope. 

Before Adler attempts his own work of pbuilding an ethical 
system he tells us why his method must be the opposite of the 


method emplyed by the Physical Sciences. Their method,he says, 
1 tia s, 65... en 
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ean lead them no higher than to a kind of "paradoxical, 


relative absolute" truth. They begin from the bottom and 
build upward. They make postulates of various kindsof units and 
then draw them together in some systematic way through the use 
of some principle or theory. (Tis is Adler's ideal of how 
an ethical system should be built). But the truth which 
science finds is ever a partial truth’, though it provides fir 
the scientist a "sure footing in reality." 

Now Adler assumes that it is possible for science to "be 
content with partial acquisition" of truth, and in the same 
paragraph ascerts that ethics "cannot take a step without 


an ideal of the whole." Kant's Critique of Pure Reason is a 


long argument. to prove that you do not require the whole to 
understand the parts. Stientific certainty is assured in 
proportion as linkage between the known parts is established. 
Thus science builds up a chain of reality and is not worried 
about the piers to which the chain is fastened, if it is 
fastened, at its ends. 

At this point words and their use, proper and otherwise, 
come into the argument to plague us. From Kant's point of view 
and from Adler's,science is engaged in imprinting the rational 
elemenh upon the irrational. Nature "is not just logical or 
rational;" there is‘an irrational element in it, ‘eS "juxtea- 
-posifion and sequence." Without saying so, Adler seems to be 
struggling with the idea that logical relations are implicit, 
internal relations; that in the case of juxtapostion and 
sequence the relations are external, and incapable of being 
rationalized. Absolute knowledge of nature is impossible, 


"because absolute knowledge would mean the completely rational 


construction of nature, and this is prevented by the irrational 


element existing in it.", 


But in following Kant, Adler has here gone astray. Scienti- 
fic knowlede is certain because of "the partial coincidence 
of the phenomena of nature and the synthetic process of the ming% 
thinks Dr. Adler, But from a modern point of view which accepts : 
mind a s organic to the universe all this argument about 
imposing rational laws upon an irrational nature is foible. 
Though we may be unable to know, absolutely, the truth about 
the natural world and this because of juxtavostion and sequence 
asc Adler and Kant argue, it is not because these elements are 
irrational because in certain restricted areas they are not so. 
If Adler had meant"as yet unknown", that is as yet unverified 
and unrationalized, when he says irrational, we might accept 
his conclusions and his argument. Instead of accounting for 
the certainty of scientific knowledge by saying that it was 
“because of the partial coincidence of the phenomena of 


nature and the synthetic processes of the mind", we should say 


instead that it was due to the coincidence of the partial 


phenomena of nature and the synthetic processes of the mand. It 
is always but a partial kmowledge, not because the universe is 
partly irrational but bebause it is partly unrationalized, 
having never been experienced by the rationalizéng process of 
mind. Our knowledge is partial because our investigation is 
partial. 

Now because of this "foreign facfor" which Adler calls the 
irrational, but which we should rather call the unrationalized, 
he insists that we cannot accept the method which encounters 
its limitations--the scientific nethes=-a¢ suide in our search 
for an ethical system. We cannot accept the scientific method 
because it cannot ever surmount the "foreign factor" and reach 
FETS Be ee NTS re 
~ei1bid p98 : 


absolute certainty. And th othide | we must have absolute 
certainty which only a knowledge of"the perfect whole" can 
give us. 

Continuing to use, in paraphrase the order of words with 
which he described scientific truth, Adler says of the general 
fiedd of conduct that "there is no such vartial chincidence 
between the rational and the irrational as in the case of 
physical law." 4 Using our own correction of Dr. Adler's 
statement in paraphrase we should be inclined to assert that: 
in conduct as in the case of physical law our knowledge(moral 
knowledge in this field) arises out of the coincidence of the 
partial ohenomena and the synthetic sbosanben of the mind. 


only by such an assertion can Dr. Adler's later statement that 


"verification is exemplification in ethics as elsewhere" have 


meaning. And only so can his distinction between "sin" and "evil" 


be understood.,, 

But Felix Adler contends for an absolute-abgsolute. We 
cannot, he insists, be content with the "felative-sbeolute® 
which scientific method gives us. We could not plant our feet 
on the ground by using that method and so "we must creatively 
conceive the ideal of the whole and educe every partial mode 
of conduct from that." Knowledge in the scientific sense of the 
term is out of the question, therefore the scientific method 
is out of the question. Out goes the inductive nethed from 
Adler's philosophy. Out goes the ideal he sets for himself in 
his building .of an ethical system-the ideal which introduces 
this section of our study. 

In comes deductive method. Adler, like dozens of his 


forerunners in ethics, turns to metaphysics, or theology, if 


you prefer to call it 80% tor exis absolute authority he feels 


1 Ibid p.98 
2 See in lV? Vl Eth. Philosophy of Life. Book lll 
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he must-have. Thus, he falls away from his ideal and becomes 


guilty of the same fault he recognizes in others. 
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1 Ibid p.84 


6 .THE IDEAL OF THE WHOLE 


There is a time for induction and a time for deduction. Hoth 


methods are essential in all thinking whether it be in science 
or philosophy or ethics. Now Dr. Adler has made a mictake, it 
would nae limiting science to the use of the inductive 
method. it can build a chain, which it must float in mid-air, 
without a theory of the viers, to which it may or may not be 
anchored on each end. Adler understates, though he may not 
have underestimated, the theorizing right and cavacity of 
science. At the same time he seems to have exerted his 
believing faculty to the utmost in favor of ceduction. 

In recapitulating his argument on the limitations of the 


scientific method he tells us, that science can put her foot 


1 
down on terra firma, in a restricted area, without reference 
to what lies beyond. But she cannot and she does not. Using 
Adler's own illustration: How can science build a chain and 
be at all connected with terra firma unless she knows, or 

has a theory which will lead her to believe that, not only is. 
there some terma firma, but that the ends of the chain are 
fastened to it. the security of truth is not given to bridge 


builders or to scientists who hook together a hundred links of 


a chain without reference to piers. Science, no less than.a 


bridge builder, would be, not on terra firma but dn the 
water, if it went about its usiiness in this manner. 
Thus in considering, and building the ideal of the whole, 
Adler states that he is using a method, different from that of 
science. He believes that he is, and if you look at his 
deductive arguments only, you may be led to think so too. It is 


not so. In the back of his thought there is thegver vresent 


assertion, the observation if you will, which annot be unmade: | 


1lIbid p.103 


Oe 


fen have worthtHow account for that worth? Worth, worth, worth, 
worth, worth! That is the chain which in the manner of a 
scientist he has fashioned. But how fasten that chain to some 
piers, and thus make it a usable "ethical bridge"? What he says 
in effect is that you have to thpow the chain into the river and 
go scouting for piers and_he feels, ifehe does not so argue, that 
once you have found the piers the chain will automatically 

jump out of. the river and fasten 1¥seit tdon them and thus a 
presto: deductively (Adler's ethical method) you get a 

bridge without even remembering that it was in another way that 
you go the chain in the first place. Kant chopped logic and went 
through some oi the touchest knots imaginable inan endeavor 

to do what he thought, and what Adler believed he thought, 

was to get necessity out of universality. What really took 

place and what neither of them apparently saw was that he 
began by forging the chain--discovering individual links 

of "sense of duty", and when he got what hr thought was 
absolutely all the links, he postulated a shore to anchor them 
to and called the net result of his work a universal 

ethical bridge. His argument that: if it is universal it 

is necessary, is true but unnecessary. If it is universal 

it is, there is no more to be said about it. The difficutly 
comes in showing that the postulated universal includes 
everything--in showing that the chains of the bridge are 

not anchored in a logical marsh, rather than on the solid rock 
of a real shore. Hume was right when he said that there was 
nothing in the antecedent to compel the sequant to follow 
rigidly. It is also true that given the sequent the 

aikeoaiant is necessary and determined. The final sequent-- 


the end of life must ever remian to some degree a guess, 


It may be a deductive guess or it may be an inductive. one, 
or it may be a combination of the two. Being a guess it 
cannot be absolutely true, regardless of how conclusive it 
seems. 

Adler goes on With his recapitulation, stating that in 
ethics we do not deal with a "foreign nature" (nature) but 
with Like natures,and therefore in ethics there is\no necessity 
for recognizing in the rational elements any irrational 
elements. Now since no moral act is or can be such unless it 
is an act with reference to a whole we cannot establish the 
conception of worth unless "we have some ideal of the whole 
in which and in relation to which the incomparable whuth- 
whileness of a -humaf&t€ being can be made good." Obviously 
this last auotation indicates that this is to be a search for 
the whole, because the worth of a part seems to demand it. It 
is not the postulation of a whole from which worthwhilenescs 
is to be deduced. Nor does the demand as it is here phrased, 
for "some ideal of the whole” seem to be the demand for an 
absolutely true conception of the whole. It seems more like 
the statement of a scientist who seeks a theory by which he. 
may interpret his facts. But Adler soon becomes more 
rationalistic: 

Now the ideal of the whole is a plan or scheme in which 

the constructive principles of the mind are conceived 

as having untrammeded course and unhindered application, 

and the task of world-building, or rather universe- 

pbuilding, is in idea carried out to completéon. 

Here then is a Kantian disciple about to saecn-nb:a set 
of rational principles which he is going to place upon a 
"foreign nature" in the hopes of coming out with a rational 
world "in completion." How futile this task: to build an ideal 
world in completion Adler does not even attempt to do what 


1 Ibid p.103 
2 Ibid p.j05 
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he assetés he will do. What he probably means is that he will 


attempt to create, out of mind, the ideal principles of an 


ideal universe, 


But before he sets out to create his ideal universe, his 


empirical self demands an apology from his rationalistic self. 


We haye the result in a subsequent denial of the use 


a priori method in his construction. "A priori kmowle 


supposed to be a kind of knowledge, and the knowledge 


of 


dge is 


of the 


whole is utterly and confessedly beyond our reach." 


confesses that we cannot know the whole, and yet ins 


places earlier in his treatise he is insistent that we cannot 


be satisfied with the "paradoxical, relative-absolute™ know- 


ledge which science gives us of the outside world. 


He will not use the words a priori as applicable to his 


theorizing because historically it has meant that we 


Here he 


everal 


could 


set absolute kmowledge of some kind and because it has also. 


meant a knowledge which transcends time. Instead of using 


the old term to express that which is implicit in experience 


he coins another: functional finality. 


ihat are the functional finalities or inter-subjective 


conclusions of the human mind? The vrincival invariants are 


"the vositing of a manifold of some kind, and the apprehending 
of that manifold and coherent." The yositing of the manifoda 


and the positing of the coherence are both mental functions, 


Vihereever we turn "the assurance of reality depends....on 


the vositing of a manifold and on the simultaneous 


apprehension of the subject matter to which it relates as 


coherent, as unified." The simultaneity is the "essential 


point" to be noted in the argument. All manifolds are to be 


apprehended simultaneously sub specie pluralitatis and sub 


A a 


specie unitatis. One is never to be considered as derived or 
separable from the other. The two aspects must be seen at the 
same instant, and must be conceived of as belonging in each 
instant. The chief error of philosophies in the past is that 
they have failed to recognize this fact. They have insisted 
on trying to understand how such a thing coud be. We cannot 
understand fundamental truths, thinks Dr. Adler. All we can 

do is to contemplate and accept then. One wonders at this point 
whether the argument is not, that two truths cannot be 
understood at the same time rather than that no fundamental 
truth is understandable. The wonder increases when he says a 
little later that:"what counts is the fact that the joint 


action of two functions, which itselfis inexplicable, not to 


be understood, is the foundation of all so-called understanding." 


It seems he is arguing that we cannot verfectly understand 
anything, we understand most when we apprehend both of the 
"functional fimmlityes", and finally if we understand but onéile 
mode of the joint functional activity we understand but little 
more than nothing. This last state of understanding is that 
reached by those victims of the "superstition of causality" 


who believe that, when the psychological relief of having 


pushed the causal chain back one stage comes, they are basking in 


the realm of understanding. Thus they mistake personal satisfac- 
tion for understanding. But what Adler seems here to be doing 
is making understanding, like truth, a relative term. Insofar 
as he clarifies the issue, he does a good thing. 

The constitutive <STRSTRISS OF the mind, oneness and man- 
ifoldness are ultimate principles to be taken together. They 


cannot be explained or understood, but they can be verified. 


Verification means exemplification. Insofar as they are 
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verified in exemplification they lead to certainty. 
And now having established the principle of the ideal 

of the whole (the one and the many) as being presumably a 

higher degree of truth than any science offers, he now seeks 

to verify his truth so as to increase its certainty. But first 


he makes a few deductions from it. 
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4, THE ETHICAL MANIFOLD AND THE SPIRITUAL UNIVERSE 
"The ethical manifold, conceived of as unified....is the 


ideal of the whole." At this point Dr. Adler moves from the 


general field of philosophy into his own special field. It was in 


the former field that he made his original assertion of the 
universality(intersubjectively) of the unified manifold. Strid- 
ing into the ethical field he brings the unified manifold with 
him. Immediately he comes out with the assertion that "the 
ethical manifold is the true universe." The ideal whole must 
fulfill two conditions: tt must include all manifoldness 
whatsoever, and it must be perfectly unified. But he continues: 
"the manifoldness must be comprised" and therfore it cannot be - 
spatial or temvoral since space and time are not comprised. 

We must posit a totality. But what about the possibility of a 
manifold whose totality comvrises infinity of both space and 
time? Adler does not countenance this possibility but goes 
outside of phenomena at this point to build up his ideal 
constructs. Now in this spaceless, timeless manifold there is 
no more hart dnt from the one than there was in the real 
world. Each "member" of the manifold is therefore unique, says 
Dr. Adler, though logically all he can say is that each member 
is a "unit". He has no basig in such a world to ‘posit unique- 
ness and insofar ac he does so he is following his experience 
and not his logic. But he does so declare the units to be 
uniacaue and goes on to add that because 6Ach unit is unicue 
each is indispensable to the whole. Hach unit in the ethical 
universe is there on the possibility of his being a mode of 
completing the totality of manifoldness. Here again uniqueness 
is implied though numer is all that can logically be implied. 


In addition Adler announces each unit to be"unbegotten". What 


31. 
kind ofg unit an unbegotten unit would be in a world which is 


spaceless and timeless and yet which is comprised, it is’ 
immossible to make out. | 
But hold fast to the idea of manifoldness and unity as 

joint aspects of this ideal universe and you will soon be 
enabled to detect "a pattern traced", and from it to deduce 

a supreme ethical rule. But here again imagination fails. 

To note a pattern is to make use of spatial imagery, and if the 
pattern has been traced, or is traced, or is being raced, a 

a time thought enters the mind. Now keening in mind what ethical 
units are, and the world in which they exist, note the state- 
mont that: "we are able to apprehend, and do apprehend a 
determinate relation subsisting between the ethical vnits.... 
the relation...of reciprocal universal interdependence." 
Disregarding the impassed into which you get when you try to 
consider a spaceless-timeless universal interdependence, we 


follow along with Dr. Adler's argument and discover that "the 
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unity of such an infinite assemblage" consists in this; 


"that the unique difference of each shall be such as to 


render possible the correlated unige differences of all the 
¥ 


reet."; But how can there be an "infinite assemblage" of any 


thing or things in a spaceless, timeless world. An infinite 
» assemblage can only exist as infinite in time or in space. 

An infinite outside of sabes and time is unthinkable, excent 
to cnbsaintianké theolggican who builded his world outside 
this one, and then included it in his world after all. 

Felix Adler is not at all clear about his real worla and 
his idealized universe. He idealizes the real world and then 
says that he has built another world completely ouside the 


realms of this one,-His "reciprocal, universal, interdependence" 
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»1 Ibid p.116 


is a reasonable scientist's guess about this universe. There 


is a faith element in the guess to be sure, but it is more reason - 


able so to believe than to throw space and time away. 


From the last quoted statement Adler makes, finally, his 


supreme deduction: man has worth as a member of the infinite 
ethical manifold! a 
Finally there are deduced three primary rules and one 
culminating one: 
Ll. Act as a member of the ethical manifold(the infinite 


spiritual universe) ; 
2.Act so as to achieve uniacueness(complete individvual- 


ization--the most completely individualized act is the 


most ethical) 


4. Act so as to elicit in another the distinctive, unique 


quality characteristic of him as a fellow-member of 
the infinite whole. 1 


Finally: 


So act as to raise up in others the ideal of the relation 


of give and take, of universal interdependence in which 
they stand with an infinity of beings like themselves, 


members of the infinite universe, irreducible, like and 


unlike themselves in their respective uniqueness, o 

From this culminating rule Dr. Adler derives a picture: 
e Simile of this idealized life: Consider a ray of light, 
which has the effect of kindling other rays, unlike but 
complementary to itself. Each ethical unit is to be regarded 
as a center from which a ray emanates. And as it shines so 
it enhances the light of every other ray. He thinks too in 


terms of a fountain o f water containing innumerable jets 


» 
of water which play upon one another, ever enhancing one 


anothe . It is, he says, an inadequate symbol, but it is one 


which gives ua a definite idea of what he has in mind. And 
what he has in mindis an idealized this world of time and 


apace rather than an abstract condition of verbosity. The 


rules he lays down were meant for acting in this world--thhy 


1 
Ibid p.1l9 
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were derived from this world. 


What does he tell of their verification? They are verified 


he says: "by the more explicit perception of the ideal itself". 


But what he really means if I read his own experience aright, 


is that they are verified in proportion as certainty is ilicited 


by then, in that_they correspond to reality. Thus the more 
sure the ethical unit becomes that it és truly an internally 
related universe of ethical ends, just S0 much more will that 
unit endeavor to treat other units as ends, worthwhile in 


themselves. The value of the system as with any theory lies 


in its correspondence value. What Adler has developed without kno - 


“wing it is a philosophy of this world. What he thought he had 


was a rationalistic system of thought derived from an ideally 


perfect, imaginary world, timeless, spaceless and yet infinite. 
Felix Adler inadequately described the methods of science. 


He is unsuccessful as a rationalist. In his philosoohy he is not 


sufficiently aware of the idea of internal relation, still 
clinging slightly in his thought, to the Santian concepitbon 

of the kingdom of atomic ends. In philosophy also he is much 
behind his own day in his treatmentof the problems growing 

out of the whole subject of time. Like many other philosophers 
of his day, and like most of earlier days, he did not take 
time seriously. 

His common-sense, his critical analysis of the problems 
he recognized, and his careful, sensitive and thorough study 
of the life around him, prevented failure in the ethical 
field. A little clearer conception of "functional finality" 


(intersubjective) truth might, one feels, have saved him 


much turmoil of mind, and have ddded greatay to the clarity of 


his philosophizing. 


\ 
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But Adler felt the truth of his igs in a way his 
philosophical background prevented Hihm from expressing. To the 


universe he postulated hw was Willing to apply the term, God. 
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The purpose of existence for mankind is to achieve the convict- 


ion that the universe is a unified ethical manifold. 

Consciousness of the Universe in the spiritual sense in 
which he uses the term is man's highest aim. To help others to 
that consciousness is his task. One is ware that Adler is 
conscious of that universe as real potentially, and often 
he seems to be describing the real world as he sees it, only 
to end uy in the statement, that what he has been describing is the 
non-spatial non-temporal ideal univérse. Une cannot help 
feeling that he believed that if the world of rational 
beings were to realize completely their own individuality, 
interrelatedness, and unity, then that world would be the | ti 
Adlerian ideal come true. Certainly when he leaves the 
realm of abstract philosophy and begins to deal with the 
individual vroblens of human life, one becomes assured that he 
so meant, whether his own system allows him, lggically, so to 


do or not. | | : ; 
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lll ETHICAL APPLICATIONS 


1. Ethics for the Individual 


Three main thoughts should be kept clear; the end to be 


realized, the incongruity of the finite and infinite order, 


and thirdly, the indispensable ministry of frustration in 
the realization'of the purpose of areas 


You cannot act rightly unless you act with reference to a 


plan of the whole to which you have already given yourself. This 


is one of the major stresses in the Adlerian ethic. ‘'o insure an 


ethical quality in all of the acts of our life “is therefore an 


essential aim of life, to realize which we must keep constantly 


4n mind our ethical end, that moral end so often repeated in 


Adler's works: 


So to act upon another as to invoke in him, and conjointly 

in one's self, in the same movement and counter-movement 

the @onsciousness of universal infinite interrelations. 

This is an ideal end, and in fact, unrealizable. teealiy 
each ethical unit is at once "the producer and recipéent of the 
totality of life,"but actually this goal is an impossibility 
for finite sence, To realize the unattainableness of the 
ideal moral end is as important for our moral action as is 
the consciousness of the end itself. We must face the fact of 
our own inevitable personal incapacity, and eventual defeat in 
the attainment of our idea. The importance of this recognition 
in Adler's thought cannot be overemphasized. 

The unattainableness of the infinite end in the finite 

world by the finite nature is the Alpha and Omega of 

the doctrine., ) 

Thus as he propounds it, the truly moral man seeks a 
perfection of related life which he knows before hand cannot 


be attained, yet nevertheless, feels " a certain coercion 


to persist" in his efforts to reach his idea. Adler's mysticism 


enters at this paint to persuade him that the admission of the 


unatteinableness. of the ona in this worl leads to a conviction — 


1 Ibid p.147 Se acu : 5 bid 149° 
2 Ibid p.148 er Fis 
Ibid p.150 
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that there is “hn Satiotte quality whizh somehow impinges upon 
our nature. This infinite in which we are included to some degree 
®ives us a place in an ififinite life. Thus frustration is primary 
in Adler's thought and coupled with the commhi¢déon to moral 
duty which motivates us is the purchase orice of our life in an 
infinite world- a purchase orice which as plainly stamped on one 
side of the coin in large letters, "frustration." - To behold the 
infinite, and still to retain onaté own dignity, semne of worth 
and ¢ourage, iu the face of our admitted incapability of : 
achieving in our own souls the infinite, there is the problemto 
which now Adler addresses himself. 

f Frustration comes to us in three major ways: in sickness, 
in sorrow, in sin. How shall we think of sickness? How shall 
we act during ijiness? Adler at once rejeets the answers given by 
the Stoic who says that a man is to resist the pain by 2n act of 
will. "if there is a pain in thy limb, remember that the pain 
ree thy limb anc not in thyself." This appeal is to pride and 
inevitably ends in suicide. The philosopher of sympathy tells us 
that the unhappiness of one is not to interfere with the 
hapviness of the greatest number, but here again the eventual 
end of such reasoning lands us in self-annihilation. The 
theologiean tells us that on a sick bed we are to learn patience 
end submission to the will of God. We are to have faith in the 
Divine will, though it should slay us, and having faith, have 

a patient trust that even our own sickness "is for the best." To 
bear suffering in this way is to bear it through faath, but in a 
crucial moment the sufferer's faith fless him and he islleft in 
confusion. Dr. Adler accepts from the Stoic the thought that 

we should resist pain; from the philosopher of sympathy his 
feeling that he should not choud the life others with our 
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sickly shadow; and from the theologian the advice to be patient, 
but he goes beyond and says that on the sick bed the sufferer 
has a real job to do, and though Adler feels that we can never 
explain sufferings and evil, "we ezn utilize them for a definite 
spiritual end." The job at hand is: 
to overcome the centralizing egotizing effect of physical 
and mental pain in order to make those around realize the 
intensity with which I fell my interrelatedness with then, 
and thereby, to reveal to them the same spiritual power 
in themselves.o 
Thus does Adler endeavor to get-away from the sentamentalism 
with which we usually surround the sick room; thus does he 
endeavor to build up our own pyysical hardness; thus too dees 
he endeavor to broaden our sympathies in a more intelligent 
way. But if one were to allow that his "principle of interrelat- 
edness" were a new definition of God, he , in the last analysis, 
is uttering the cry, "though he slay me yet will I trust hin." 
To one who is no more then intéllectually convincéd of the 
interrelatedness of life, his method of overcoming the 
frustration of illness would be most futile. Unless one can 
feel that interrelatedness in his deevest soul, unless one is 
cognizant of its truth in the immediate surroundings of the 
sick bed; and unless one has the mythical faith that inter- 
relatedness, not only in subjective and immediate envinon- 
mental spheres, but in the Universe as a whole offers no con- 
solation. That Adler himself had this versonal faath and 
deep seated feeling is not to be denied. David Beck, Adler's 
physician, says that in Adler's last iliness he saw primarily 
"consideration for others, saw self-control, saw a sereneity 
that is beyond description, and saw courage." 


3d 
We turn now to the frustration of bereavement. 


™~ 
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1 Ibid p.159 Snthical Standard Vol.20 p.35 
2 Ibid p.161l ) bcks 
Felix Adler and Appreciation 
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The great test of one's philosophy of life is whether it 

helvs us in the ¢ase of those whom we love rather then 

in the case of the sufferings we experience in our own 

persone, 

If sickness is hard to face in one's own persnn, much 
more difficult is it to face the suffering or death of a 
person whom one loves. The consolations usually offered by the 
philosophies have been shallow. Bow to the inevitable, says 
the materialist. An answer which may suffice in the case of 
personal suffering but which would not suffice, thinks Adler, 
when one's only child "is being crushed under the juggernaut 


@ar of the world machine," The second @Gontolation lies in 


the admonition to remember the universality of sorrow, but this 
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is onlya saddening admonition. Another way of overcoming berea-_ 


vement is to endeavor to alleviate the sorrow and trouble of 
fellow sufferers, but this leaves entirely unanswered the 
questions as to what end the suffering. The fourth consolatéon 
is a belief in immortality. This "resort to supernaturalism" 
we must reject on scientific grounds. 

Adler's answer is to say that for the bereaved person, as 
for him who is sick, there is business to be done. In life, 
the departed friend meant certain things to us. At his death, 
ve are to fashion a symbolic image of his spiritual nature, 
such an image as we can imaginatively fashion. We are to get 
the persvective of his life in order to apprehend clearly ie 
individual fine qualities. "To seize the net result of his 
existence," and to contemplate him thus. This memory or this 
image stards for the beloved person. We can have a kind of 
intellectual and emotional intercourse with it, and gain real 
advantage from it as an example for our own lives. Our job is 
to substitute, for the sense relations which existed before 


death what must now become a purely spiritual relation, and 


Ethical Philosophy of Life p.165 
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turning our face towards the future in an endeavor to bring 
alive in ourselves, the now darkened gleam of life which 
burned in the eyes of the departed. Thus is the departed friend 
ideally with us in a symbolic way, and thus too, is his 
influence actual \in us. 

Here again this point of view demands an utter sympathy 
with life itself. To question life, or the ultimate value of life 
is to destroy its value. Adler doesnot endeavor to explain the 
metaphysical meanings of sickness, or death. He endeavors in 
se purely pragmatic manner to wrest from these frustrations a 
value which seemingly and obviously they do not possess, 

He says that "to bless the Universe in one's last moments 
is the supreme vrize which man can wrest from life's struggles, 
life's experiences." With that spirit as a background, his 
attitude towards frustration is understandable; without it 
most of his endeavors are to no avail. 


We trun next to the "shadow of sin@# and the frustration 
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which it represents. Three elements, says Dr. Adler, combine to 
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complete the ideal. First, "that the deed was one that ought 


not to have been done," primarily "because it was opposed to 
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what was intrinsically right." Secondly, that the sinner 


1 
himself is the real doer of the deed, and thirdly, that after 
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the harmful deed has been done there comes a fuller knowledge 


of its hienousness. A man may commit an evil act without 
committing a sin. Sin, as Adler interprets it, demands first 


of all a recognition on the part of the sinner that he is 
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responsible for seeking "to embody the infinite in the finite} 


and because he is responsible in common with all mankind for 
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bringing to life the infinite into the finite, his failure 
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constitutes sin. It is only when the evil doer knows that his 
‘2 Jpae 2.37] 
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evil deed thwarts the infinite plan, the goal of ma&kind, that 

he indeed becomes guilty of sin. If he has no knowledge of 

this great aim he commits no sin, though he may consistently 
perform evil actions. In making him conscious of that infinite 
plan we awaken his soul, not to the knowledge of evil, which he 
admits, but to an increased and awakened sense of the meaning of 
evil in relation to the infinite plan. this enlightened sense of 
evil is the sense of Sin, a sense which is also"the beginning 
of healing." The evil doer says now, that he sims against 

"the holy pattern of relations," and once he has gotten to the 
place of imparting to himself sin, he is also gotten to the 
place of proclaiming himself holy, that is, he claims for 
himself a_part in the infinite plan against which he knows he 
has sinned. A deep consciousness of sin is thus the source of 
redemption, and the only object of vunishment we may have, 
whether socially inflicted or self-inflicted, "is to promote this 
regeneration which is expiation." To be conscious of sin is 
therefore in some measure, to be freed g§fom sin. 

Having seen the effect of sin upon the individual, and 
having investigated its personal results, what are to be its 
social results? Every kind of sin. thinks Adier, "is an 
attempt in some fashion to live at the expense of other life." 
Real moral badness is, therfore, egotistic action or oot uae 
endeavor. Sin is heedlessness of the infinite retatedness of 
the Universe. To some degree, every individual fails in this 
consciousness, and in so far as all fail to some degree, every- 


one is convicted of sin. The ethiegal principle is, "live in 


the life of others in the energy expended to promote the 


essential life in others." Repentance is the condition in 


which we recognize our ovm isolation, egotism, and failure. 
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Punishment is the name we give to some method of leading the 
unrepented to the consciousness of repentance, and"»vunishment 
is itself criminal when undertaken for any other object." 

What is the most effectual aid in promoting nbenvadtes 
Certainis not punishment of the vindictive kind, nor the usual 
kind of reformatory punishment. Certainly not capital punishment. 
The most effectual aid is faith. Not the faith that disregards 
the bad action of the individual, but the faith which sees the 
évil, not only in the action of the criminal, but which can 
also see in his own heart the imperfect compréhension of the 
infinite, which is sin. To be convicted of sin one's self, is a 
great aid in convicting others of sin. To have faith in the 
potential goodness in one's self is to aid others in that faith. 
Faith is not to be confounded with forgiveness. Forgiveness is 
2. "record of the fact that the change has actually taken place." 
A man first forgives himself in becoming repentant, and in 
affirming his wish to follow one moral plan of which he is newly 
conscious Society gives a second forgiveness in that it recognizes 
the repentant sinner for what he is, and approves his endeavor to 
live up to a new insight. To forgive is not to forget, either for 
the forgiver or for the forgiven. It is but to be conscious 66 
the closing of one's books, debits and credits, for the day 
that one may know where one stands, eager for action on the 
morrow. 

Thus sin, and the whole process of repentance and forgiveness 
is put in its positve light. It is seen as the accompaniment of 
new knowledge, of new insight, and of new aspiration, not only 
on the part of the sinner, but on the part of those who must 
inevitably be sinne@ against if sin is to be real. Here Felzx 
Adler goes deep in his psychological understanding of guilt and 
; =r na ee ee eae a ee ie 
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regeneration, and with a thoroughness which characterizes his 


whole thought, reinterprets for us the vsychological facts 
behind the terms, in such a way as to make them, not only 
understandable, but useable in our own day. Evil is evil, 
comparatively unconscious of itself, but sin is evil standing 
bare in the white light of a Divinity. From considerations of 
the various frustrations, sin, sorrow, and sickmess, or the 
problem of evil in gmaneral, Adler now turns to a consideration 
of virtue. 

What is virtue? There are three points to be consdiered 
that we may delve accurately into the problem. The first is 


"the character of every person contains contrary elements." 1 


We are all like Dr. Jekyl. In the inmost soul of all of us, 
there lurks a Mr. Hyde, or confersely in every Mr. Hyde there 
is a Dr. Jekyl. This combination of what Adler calls "pright 
qualities ® and dark qualities", or plusand minus traits, 
exists in all of us. He now advances the hypothesis that 
certain plus traits "go with" certain minus traits, and that 
wherever bright qualities stand out, we are Likely to 
meet with corresponding dark qualities or dispositions, 
and conversely.o 
Now bright qualities are not in themselves virtue, hor 
dark qualities vices. Bhese are but the natural dispositions, 
the zifts of nature, for which their possessor can claim no 
merit. Having established this duality of man's nature as 


inherent, and having made the assertion that the naturally 


dualistic tendencies in that nature heave nothing to do with 


our attribution of virtues and vices to the character, Adler goes 


on to @ay that it is only when the plus qualities are raised 
to their nth degree, and in consequencesthe minus qualities 


are"expelled" that virtue is achieved. "Look to your virtues 


1Ibid p.208 : | 
2 Ibid p.209 or, 
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and your vices will take care of themselves" is an oft used 


phrase of Adler's, indicating the emphasis needed to bring about 
real virtue. By changing so called virtues or natural 
dispositions into real virtues, and calculating the degree to 
which these natural dispositions have been raised, one is able 
to judge the extent to which the minuw qualities are in the 
process of disapnearing. To describe an action as virtuous 
becomes almost impossible for a person who doesnot know 
intimately the soul of him who performs the act. An action 
which might be judged as self-sacrificing if viewed objectively 
would be considered egocentrically selfish if seen in its true 
light. Thus man might perform what in objective judgment would 
be considered good acts, and yet not be virtuous (subjectively) 
in the performance of them. One can perform a social good 
without raising the plus traits in one's own soul in any degree. 
To do so would be to perform a good act, but not a virtuous one, 
"A virtuous act is one in which the ends of self and of the 
other are resvected and promoted jointly.", An ideally perfect 
just act can be performed by no one, that is, no action is 
nosaible which realizes at once the highest subjective and 
objective good. Yet here again, the struggle to achieve the 
impossible marks the virtuous man- a struggle which always 
results, in the mind of him who struggles, in a knowlegge that 
he is not a perfectly just man. Humility, therefore, is the 
characteristic mark of those who have obtained ethical 
enlightenement. Humilty "is the outward sign from which we may 
infer that the finite qualities is in process of being raised to 


the nth degree." 


The method of achieving virtue, the way which Adler suggests 


as the best way of "salvation" is "soact as to illicit the “ 


: Ibid p.214 


Ibid p.2l18 


unique personality in others and therby in thyself. By saving 
others we are to save ourselves. In struggling to help others 
achieve in their own selves tive dominance of the bright oualities, 
and by helping them gradually to realize the full potentiality 

of those bright qualities in themselves, we will achieve our 


own hgghest virtue. In every iffhividual there as a peculiar 


dualism of bright and dark qualities. To become virtuous is for 
every person an individual task, and every person who has 
achieved virtue will to some extent be distinctly unique. 

But ws are not to set out to realize our own unique 


personality. Our aimeis to help others realize their unioue aelf. 


it is by touching the lives of others that there comes back to 
us the energy which will help us achieve our own fullest selves. 
"Ethics is a science of right energizing," and the ethical | 
problem is to discover how to act in such a way towards others, 
as 60 influence rightly them. Draw from others the hidden 
potentialities, and in doing so, or in endeavoring to do so, 

you will invoke in your own self your highest possibilities of 
virtue. As soon as you begin seakine the best in others, and 
seeking to rescue that best, from the bondage of the minus traits, 
you immediately become awayre not only of your own inadequacies 
for dealing with the problem set, but you realize more fully your 
own plus and minus qualities. Our goal is always to achieve the 
"best possible” or what under the circumstances is for uc"the 
absolute best." But how shall we strive to free this divine nat- 
ure in our fellows when in some natures Divinity seems to have 
fled for ever? Can we offer help to one who seems beyond help? 
Can we love one whose perniciousness seems to preclude love? Can. 
we respect persons whose at¢tions seems to be below all reverence? 
sidests answer ig, unquestionable yes. Yhough in some persons it. 


1 Ibid p.220 
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is difficult to see a divine nature, yet the very badness of 
their nature must assure us that somewhere within lies 
stifled virtue. It is the stifled virtue which we are to love, 
reverence, respect, and cherish in others. Because I myself 
long for resurrection out of that kind of "death in life", 
because I know the awfulness of such a condition, I must go, 
seeking to loose fetters which confine potential virtue in its 
prison. If for me most men seem spiritually dead, then it is 
fairly ovbious that there is littis hope for my own spiritual 


life, In realizing the spiritual plight of my fellows I 


realize more fully my own. With them, therefore, I am brought 


into a spiritual fellowship and discover an interrelatedness of, 


and a dependence upon, all life. I am close now in discovering 
the master end of life, in obtaining the conviction of the 
"infinite interrelatedness of life and the consciousness of 
one's self as a member of the spiritual universe." Interrel- 
atedness is seen now as a spiritual condition, a bond between 
souls which struggle together for the same purpose. To hebp 


others to come to this consciousness of themselves as unique 


spiritual natures interrelated with an infinity of such natures, 


in an interdependent universe of the spirit, is to be our 
supreme job. "We are to paint ideal portraits of our idea 
associates......we ure to retouch their portraits constantly." 
It is for our feliows to accept in whole or in part this 


rendering of their inner selves. Whether they accept or reject 


ourrendering makes no difference to our endeavor. We are to conti - 


nue in our ideal with the faith that we shall at last, by so 


6 


doing, enrich all human intercourse. 


The spiritual intercourse which we are cultivating 


is like a rich mine, the upper layers of which only have 
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been worked. Below in the dark unexplored region lies the 


brightest, the most precious gold. The distinctions 
between one individual and another are like the boundary 
that marks off field from field on the surface afotve the 
mine. Beneath, regardless of these external demarcations 
lies the finest of gold. To bring to light that hidden 
gold---not to develop self as a thing apzrt, not to 

help others as if they were separating from themselves, 


but to develop the spiritual natural changes come to 
our fertow beings and ourselves that is the true aim. 


1 
Perhaps it is an injustice to judge a man from an analogy 
but Dr. Adler's analogies are always so illustrative that one 
may take it for granted that they do not greatly misrevresent 


him. | | 
There is throughout his work the assertion that individ- 


uals are real, not only that they are real as individuals, but 
that each is unique in its constitution and content. this 
stress upon the uniqueness of the andividual amounts at times 
almost to everemphasis, There is another general tendency in 
his thought,- a tendency towards pantheism of which he himself 
seems unconscious, as he was of his mysticism. In the illustra- 


tions just cited he becomes clearly a spiritual pantheist. 


Individuals are fields, surrounded by fences, but the ideal 
spiritual reality of these individuals lies in the fact that 
and wuainaie all of them lies a field of gold. Our own highest 
aim is to help the fellows around us sink a miné-shaft into 
the field of gold.vwhich we know underlies all fields. All our 
joy lies in the fact that we can help others discover the 
field of gold. An aspect of our joy would consist in the_ 
comparison of bits of gold which we have dug, with bits of 
gold, unique as to shave. size, forn, weight, and the like, and 
we would glory in their uniqueness. This is, of course, the 
logical impasse into which all philosophy must at last fall 
which endeavors to recogniae both the aspects of uniqueness 
and oneness in life. Adler would in the last analysis be 
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basically a pragmatic one: "thr validity of a thought lies 


assertions are 


unfrigtened 


48, 
SOCIAL ETHICS 


Social reform is the reformation of all the social 
institutions in such a way that they may become 

successful phases through which the individual shall 
advance towards the acquisition of an ethical personality. 


The unrealized possibilities of man are his chief isedt. 
To realize these assets is the job of mankind, but even in its 
present state, manking has that within it which is worthy of 
reverence. Three types of reverence Dr. Adler stresses, First, 
a reverence towards all superiors, whether in time or place, 
whether of intellect or will or emotion, whether of skill or 
of art, reverence --for all superiors. 

secondly we should reverence those who are 

in respect to their gifts and opnvortunities avproximately 

on the same level with us, bht whose gifts differ fron, 

and are sup»lementary to ourselves... | 

the highest kind of rewerence is directed toward the 
underteveloped, the young, the backward individuals, and 
gerouvs of backward civilized and uncivilized people. The 
reverence is here directed toward their potentiality. In this 
three fold reverence we have a balance of interest and of power. 
Weare inferior as regards some, we are superior regarding 
others, and we are equal with many. Thus we draw from some 
to give to others. Some demand guidance which we may get 
from ourselves and those about us. Vur task is to help 
humanity,individually on all levels of life and of groups 
of all kinds, whether in a high state of spiritual 
consciousnese, or a low one, to realize spiritual relatedness — 
and the divinity of all life. \ie turn now to the Collective 
task of mankind. Dr. Adler treats the social institutions of 
humanity as a progressive series; first, the family as basic 


for all group life, secondly, the organs of education, thirdly 


the vocation or the group interest, fourthly, the political 


1 Ibid p.26l 
2 Ibid p.<45 | 


political organization; fifthly, the organization of mankind, 
and sixthly, the culminating institution of religious 
fellowship. 
(a) THE FAMILY 

Since the family institution is in wpiliad of change we 
should consider the kind of change that is desirable. the 
change desired is "the more perfect expression of the 
ethical ideal in the life of the family." 


1 
family was supposed to exist for the benefit of & larger 


Inthe past the 


group-the caste or statue in the case of feudalimm. But the 
idea of the family existing for the benefit of a larger 
pumpose is disappearing in our day, a fact bemoaned by 
Dr. Adler. He sees divorce and disintergration as the "natural 
eonsequences" of the view which holds that the family exists 
for the happiness of its individual members. In passing from 
status to contract, we imagine, he says, that we have 
achieved the last word in freedom, but from his point of view 
our freedom will not be cehiauna until we pass on from 
contract to "organization." "The malady with which the family 
is afflécted is individualism." What is the relation of the 
family to the social task of ARE It is two fold. 
First, the family is the place in which the principles of 
organizations are taught through the instrumentality of the 
three fold reverence already cited. Secondly, the family will 
reach its ovm perfection in proportion as other social groups 
succeed in achieving their own organized life, and thus 
beneficially retroacting BHO: Mee SRA ANE? groups. 

Marriage is the means and the beginning of family life. 
Now the old view of marriagewas too narrow and tyrannical 


in sacrificing young xove to an ogre, "the family". But on 


1 Ibid D249 
2 Ibif p.250 
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the other hand, modern conceptions of marriage tend to lose 
sight completely of the social end of marriage, and overemphasige 
its individual side. Happiness is not the chief object of 
marriage. 
To confer happiness upon one another is one of the duties 
and pleasures of true struggling.; But the principle thing 
is that marriage should subjgserve a vast end wonderful 
social end. Married couples are to perpetuate in the 
spiritual 1ffe of the world to panes burnige the flame of 
mentality on earhh, to subject one self to the modifying 
influence of the other sex, and to throw all the profit 
of this influence into the ‘life of the off spring. To 
confer perpetual benefits each on the other, esvecially 
benefits of the highest kind by administering each to the 
others moral growth... oo 
Dr. Adler's view of the married relation is not the old 
Biblical idea which presents woman as a help mate at the side 
of man, dominated and guided by him, nor yet the view of Plato that’ 
the married couvle is but two halves of one soul, inevitably 
predestined for each other. He adopts a third view that a 
couple meeting accidentally or otherwise come togeater to form a 
a perfect union which shall be eternally valid and significanhh. 
That each shall be help mate to the other, not only in things 
physical but in things sviritual. That a married couple shall 
together create and cultivate new life, both in the physcial 
and spiritual realms. a 
In considering divorce, Adler believes that its main 
cause lies in the fact that "even though the worthiest people 
suppose that happiness is the chief object of marriage? 
| 4 
Incompatibility, sometimes of the slightest sortg is allowed 
to disrupt the family tie. If this larger view of marrisge were 


taken, he feels that divorce would be an impossibility. 


Separation might become a necessity for the sake of the parehths, 
or for the sake of the children, but so long as the results of 
a, marriage remain in the form of a new life, the father and 

1 Marriage and Divorce Felix Adler D.Appleton and co. N.Y.1915 


2Tbid p.lo 4 Ibid p.47 947 
3 Ibid p.35 es 


- 
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mother owe it to the child, if not to themselves, to continue 


in the marriage state. Two people who love the same child 


cannot avoid being drawn together. He feels that divorce should 


not be countenance legally because divorce should not be a 
reality in the physical and spiritual sense. If people have 


lived together and especially, if out of their union have come 


children the marriag e relation must be considered as permanent, 


since it is permanent in tts spiritual sense. Speaking from a 
sniritual point of view, Adler holds to the old statement that 
what God has brought together no man should tear sunder, and 
goes beyond that statement inthe belief that ip eed should 
or can sunder the spiritual tie performed in a real marriage. 
Marriage becomes a school of moral optimism, and not a center 
of happiness seeking. To seek happiness as the end oi the 
marriage state is to fall at last into the most dismal kind of 
frustration in which not only the self, but other self are 
plunged. To fulfill this view 

love must become more enlightened, more charged with 

mentality, and expanded in its reach, but it must still 

remain essentially what it is as practiced by the humblest 

woman of the tenements, or the lonliest wife of a pioneer 

on the frontiers of sivilization,---the well spring of 

social renewal.y 

"Spiritual reproduction of off spring" is the ideal 
purpose of marrisge. In this triangular relation, husband and 
wife progect themselves into the future of a larger life, and 
marrisge finds its meaning as "one organ for the svtritual 
revroduction and advancement of the human race." 


2 
(b) Vocations 


Qw 


Dr. Adler now turns his attention to the tremendous 
task of making a scientific classification of the departments 


of occupation, not as evidenced in civilization, but rather to 


p,92 : 
2 BEAT cBd Philosophy of Life p.259 
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the construction of an ethically ideal classification of the 
vocations. It should be kept in mind that in speaking of 


vocation he is using an ideal term to describe what the various 


occupations hould become in order that the persons who engaze in 


them may acquire an ethical consciousness, His classification is, 


he says, "provisional." From lowest to highest, he grades the 


vocations in this manner; 
\ 


1. The theoretical physical sciences(including mathematics) 
considered from the point of view of the specific way in 


which the ethical personality may be developed by those 
who pursue then. 


ee The practical counterparts of the theoretical siences 
e.g. engineering and industrial arts, in so far as they 


depend on, and illustrate and use, principles and methods 
furnished by science. Work in factories, mines, and also in 
the fields, is to be regarded as the executive side of the- 


oretical science, 


S. The historical sciences. Those which have to do with 
mentally reproducing the life of the human race in the 


past, including history proper, philology, archeology, etc. 


4. The vocation of the artist 


Oo. The vocation of the lawyer and the judge. The vocation 
of the statesman, the vocation of the religious teagher. 


The scientist considers himself as engaged in the pursuit of 


an indefinitely extensive body of knowledge. From the ethical 


point of view, the scientist in purstit of his indefinite goal, 


assumes certain traits of character, such as intellectual 


honesty, accuracy, self abnegation, and the life, which in 


themselves have a definitely ethical quality and which point not 


to an indefinite goal, but to an ififinite goal. His aim as 


scientist is the pursuit of kmowledge for the sake of knowledge. 


But his aim as an ethical being is to bring to light an ever 
increasing part of the real,and through the real to ascertain 


more clearly relations of the finite to the infinite. The 


scientist, Like everyone else, must in the last analysis suffer 


1 tpia <pekee 


"The realm of the finite, though capable of indefinite 
extension, is forever incapable bf deine rounded out to a 

true infinity.", This constant defeat which faces the 
scientist will bring him at last to seek another kind of truth 
in a new realm, that is, in the sphere of human will. Thus the 
scientist in tracing the patterns of the finite stands at the 


gate of the infinite. His greatest service "is to destroy the 


illusion thet the material world is a finality."o5 ‘He, together 


with all of practical science builds our finite world only to. 


discover the need for an infinite realm. The practical scientist 


finds his own spiritual self in his labor. He "is to hammer out 


his personality on the anvil of his empirical necessities.", 
The end he is to have in view is one primarily of service and 
not of gain. What he does is to be the means of developbing 

himself mentally, and volitionally. That is, the educational 
Teatures of his task are to be kept pre-eminent. He is,to con- 


dier himself a social organ. Heiis»tanconsidér himself and to 


be considered as, a functionary rather than an employee. ‘This 


point of view Adler calls "ethical organization" or"industrial 


vocationalism." 
Humanity has three great tasks, says Adler: 


First to build our finite world; secondly, to create in 
the finite the assemblage of the infinite or spiritual 
relation; thtrdly, to strive to realize the spiritual 
relations in human intercourse. , 


The first of these tasks is the task of the sciences, 


theoretical and practical, which we have just considered. The 


second of these tasks, namely the creation of a semlance of 


the infinite is the task of the artist. He is to work in the 
‘finite with an eye on the infinite and a hand which will trace 
the pattern of the infinite upon the face of the finite so 


} Ibid p. 265° 
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changing the empirical object into a spiritual reality. His 
work however minute must present itsélf to the beholder as to 


totality. It is not the totality really, but it Bives the 


impression of totality. Yet like the "ethical unit" philosophy 


which Adler expounds, the individual members of a work of art must 


never be submerged in the totality. The individuals are inter- 
related to make up the totality, but they must ever keep their 
individuality. Bare "unity in variety simply is not enopgh$ 


Beauty is not the aim of art. Spiritual reality is its. 


aim and the function of the artist, the all important function, 


is that he"assists in bringing to birth these ideals"of 
spirituality. The only difference between the artist and the 
minister, in the Adlerian conception, is thet the artist deals 
with a cruder stuff then does the religious teacher who deals 
with human life. 

This elucidation of art is, it seems to me, a very real 
contribution. ‘the only parallel of this point of view is in 
Haldane McFall's "Splendid Wayfaring." Here much more 
explicitly and much more fully eS is the same point of 
view from a man who spent his life in art, criticism, and in 
artistic work. 


we now turn to a discussion of those vocations which 


endeavor to realize the spiritual life in human intercourse. 


though every vocation on the ethical side is educational there 
is a group of vocations whose special function is education. 
Lawyérs, judges, statesmen, and teachers in schools and 
universities belong primarily in this group. They should 
endeavor not.only to live an ethical life, but to help others 


Bo to live. All men are to seek knowledge that they may succeed 


in the struggle for existence, that they may gain the esteem 
1 Simpkin, Marshll, Hamilton, Kent and Co. London, 1913 
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of their fellow men, that they may find satisfaction in the 


attainment of their knowledge, that they may be able to do good 
to those by the use of ite, All men are to seek to give justice. 
They should not kill, they should respect the personalliberty 
of others, they should respect the property of others, they 
should respect the mental liberty of others, they should resvect 
the reputation of their fellow men, they should endeavor it} ALL 
things to speak the truth. Not only should they not endeavor 
to deal justly with their fellows, they shoudf@l practice 
charity towards them; the charity which saves life, they 
should assist the needy, cheer up the sad, console the bereaveg. 
These are common Adlerian admonitions for all men. Teachers, 
should not only vractice them but should teach and practice 
and clarify in so far as they are able,the realms of knowledge, 
justice, and charity. The lairrex 

The lawyer in addition is to be considered as an assistant 
to the judge in an endeavor to seek justice and he becomes not 


only a giver of justice but a teacher of justice as well, since 


he it is who must redefine the voice of justice. 
The statesman must teach the citizens of the state "the 
sublime conception of the shite" and in so doing must become 


"more essentially a citizen himself." 


As to the teacher proper, that is the teacher in schools 
and universities; Adler falls back upon the principle of the 
three fold reverence: Frei it he draws the conclusions that 
teachers must be conservatives in the sense that they 
conserve all that is best out of the past. They will, therefore, f 
be reverential in their spirit. Among equals they will share 


knowledge and interest. As an organized body, they will relate 


themselves to the organized body of parents with which group 


1 Moral Instruction of Ehildren Felix Adler D. Appleton endCo, 
© | ce N.Y. 1892 | 
Ibid Chapt.14 


they must be actively cooperative. Teachers must prepare their 
‘pupils, not only for vocational life, but for life in the state 
and as citizens of the world. Most important, every teacher 
must have reverence for the undeveloped human being. To help the. 
individual realize its own singular, personal, spirituality 
is the supreme ethical end. The Leahine interest of each 
personality must be sought out, developed, broadened. All methods 
we know, and any new methods which may develop, may be used in 
this endeavor. 

In the higher seats of learning, universities, not only 
must individual personalities be developed, but indirectly 
the total moral life must be enhanced. 

A truly democratic univerisity is an organic system of 

vocational skhools, one which in the relations that 

subsist between its schools, afford a shining, stimulating 

example of the kind of relations that ought to subsist 

between the vocational groups in the Sstate., 
| Nor is the university the highest educational institution. 
Adulthood, practical life, will furnish a great deal more 
education. A man's education is never finished, and from an 
ethical point of view, his job as teacher never ceases. 

(c) State 

The state is next considered in its two aspects: as the 

balance wheel of the vocational group which it includes, aoa as 
the political expression of the national character. The purpose 
E*< ‘ine state is to develop the empirical national character into 
a spiritual character. "The state, and especially the 
democratic state, must be organized .", Adler did retain the 
ideal of Democracy, and through organization would endeavor to 
make that ideal a reality. The legislative body of our country 
should, he thought, be composed of a council of the group 
interests of the nation. Public opinion should not rule, but 


l Ethical Philosophy of -Life p.301 
Ibid p.310 ‘ 
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rather the enlightened interest and opinion of a "sifted" group 


of readers of the various group interests of the nation. Public 
reason and public will rather then public opinion should rule! 
As a nation we should retain whatever national character- 
istics we possess- a character which like the character of an 
individual has plus and minus qualities. The national 
character like the individual character is to be spiritualized 
"by raising the plus traits to the Nth degree." Again we apply 
the principle of three fold reverence: the backward people of 


the earth are the paramount object of reverence, and the duty 


of the more advanced people is 


o 


to bring to light the spirit in 
such pveovles. Adler recommends that the civilized nations join 
in the education of these less developed national groups. In-so 


doing, he felt that the spiritual bond between nations would 


be strengthened and much more clearly recognized and would as 
it became a strong ethical tie between nation and nation 
supoly "what has hitherto been absolutely lacking,--an ethical 


basis for international law."5 All should work to bring about 


a world government and to find more adequate theories to 
underlie national government. We should not build up false 
hopes that this commonwealth of the earth may be easily 
brought together, either through education, commerce, or by 


all the knowledge of science. In the last analysis what 


nations like individuals must do if they wish to unite is to 
find "a common sublime object" which "will overcome the 


antagonism and discords that prevail among the several nations 


themselves. " "The sword will never be turned into a plough 


share until the nations come. to love the work of the plough."» 


It is impossible to criticize in detail, phases of these 


vooational problems and considerations oF een RE TOES shasta 
L-Ipit pice 
2 Ibid p.J59 


-tion, which Adler himself in published works could not 
possibly have so considered. The work he laid out for himself 


was a redefinition of ethical principles;to that he devoted 


his life and it is from the point of view of his principles a 
that he makes all criticism, destructive and constructive. a 


that his scope in dealing with problems from the standpoint 

of underlying principles was tremendously broad, is easily 
seen if one peruse&: the more th&@# twenty volumes of the 

‘Ethical Standard’ which besides the nine volumes of his 


published works,are his chief avenue of influences One cannot 


criticize a dream, one can only like or dislike it. So too with 


his ideally derived principles. 


(d) Religious Fellowship moe | a 


In dealing with what he considers the culminating social | at 


institutions, Adler stresses one fairly recent ideal,and in 


another brings a new emphasis into religion. He lays down first ba] 


of all the principle that membership "must be a matter of free ‘ig 
choice." Political or social institutions sre not to dictate A 
one's choice in religion. "The state may enforce actions; but, | 4] 
it may not even attempt to enforce beliefs." The supreme. i} 
purpose of religion is to Hl 
rescue man from his insignificance, his belittlement; to bal 
find a way of promoting the betterment of material ey 
conditions without destroying the s@if-respect of those 
who live in the bad conditions., 1 
And he says in another place, speaking of the "Function } 


of Religion": 


To guide the development of individual men and women | yt 
towards perfection, and the development of the human i 
race as a whole towards divine perfection which the ei 
individual and the race shall endeavor to realize.s 

Science, theoretical and practical, protects us from the 


evils in the external world. Religion exists to ward oft the evil 
z Ethical Standard 2 
Vol. 10 p.22 oe Go... ERG: Fok. 6 ».16? 


What is the Supreme Purpose of Religion? 


in ourselyes and our fellows... — 4) 
Three main aspects must be bornein ane in considering i 
a religious society: the teaching, the organization, and the 
worship. Any religious society must have a& body of doctrines. 
"It cannot restrict itself to encourage practical morality 
without regard to what are called metaphysical subtelties."o 
The will cannot be divorced from the intellect and to stimulete 
the will, theories of the mind must be developed. But these doc- 


trines or theories must not be dogmatic or must not be 


dogmatically held. When they cease to enlarge and deepen 


ethical life they must be given up. this, of course, is saying 
that our first theory, the one of which we are most sure, is 
that the cthical world in life is the most certain thing about <i 


life from a stancpoint of religion. The moral law within is too 


real in the exnerience of Adler to suffer exhaustive criticism 
or sustained mistrust. His essential feeling that the ethical ad 


welfare of individuals and society must rate in importance i 


before theology, dogmans, or metaphysical theories is one, which 
a human person would scarce seek to attack, but one which, A 
nevertheless, conflicts with a large part of the religious 
world of today, w apart which insists that thelogy must i 
come first, morality later. The modern religious teacher | i 


must therefore be a specialist in stimulating the spiritual 


out-look of others, that is, in helping them to realize the 


— 
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ethical goal. a || 


The new religious society will, like the new state, be iF 
organized around the idea of vocations. Members of these 


sroups will contribute not only to ethical knowledge but to 


ethical practice, and teachers will become learners as well 


as teachers. One group Dr. Adler mentions especially, as 


1 The Essentials of Ethical Religion Vol. 15 p.<6l 


« Ethical Phil of Life p.343 
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belonging to this vocational organiztion is that of mothers. 
He feels they would be a strong link between all the other 
groups and in their growing ethical interest would add life to 
the total religious spirit. 
Worship Dr. Adler considers not only necessary but 

important in the feligion of the future. But worship, not 

in the sense of 5 realiztion of the sublimity inherent in the 
"Infinite Holy Community.” The personality of life as well 

as the unit of life must be stressed, and worship must come 


to be considered in its true sense of worthship. The worship 


itself, Adler thinks, should consist first of all of a 
public address, the main object of which shall be "to arouse 
or intensify a certain kind of spiritual distress and then 


as far as possible to appease it.A, Specific distresses 


and specific ideals are to be brought forth in the hope that 
distress will bring about a religious conscicusness, and. the 
ideal will give that consciousness something to whéch it may 


‘claim. Readings may be used to express ideals. 


Prayer considered as an apveal to God may well be done 
away With in favor of prayer which is either an appeal to the 
God in our neighbor, or the prayer which we hear appealing 


to us, from the God in our neighbor. The common life which 


we share with our fellow members may be symbolized in song 


a 


and in responsive reading. These help to give glow and fervor 


to our convictions. There shall be no external symbols in 
the religious service, the fellowship itself will be consid- 


ered the highest of symbols. 


There will be festivals, state occasions, when the 


ethical life in its various aspects will be commemorated or 
glorified. 
1 Ibid p.351 


61 
The bright side of religion should not be overlooked. Also, 


there should be readings, meditations for the sick, for the 


bereaved, for friends, for those "who pass thraugh the 


experience of sin," and a book of prevaration for those who 


face the end of life. 
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There is no question about it: Dr. Felix Adler's, was 4 
a great life and work. Few men in our time have instituted, | 
in the field of moral reform and ethical training, such brave : 
mansions for the human soul. Before he avvraised intellectually, 
he seemed intuitively to know the value of organization. He had 
hardly put his feet upon American soil after his return from 
earning his doctorate at Heidelberg when he had drawn 

together a group of youngimen inte a Union for the Higher Life. 


Three years later he founded, in New York, the Society for 


Ethical Culture the chief aim of which at the time was to 


furnish us basis for unified ethical action among all 
thinking people, regardless of race or creed. 
In 1878, Adler began to accentuate the educational 


factor in ethical training and established the first Free 


Kintergartens in N.Y. city and San Francisso. WNot disregarding 
the ameliorative aspects of the religion within him, he , 
trained nurses into the homes of the poor and as a result of i ¥ 


his impetus Disrrict Nurses became a reality in poor sections 


of the larger cities. Continuing his crusade for freedom of the i 
humen soul from the bondage ot poverty and its aacémpantments. N 
he spoke valiantly against the "scandal of tenement dwellings? . wa 
Nor did he confine his sympathetic outlet to speaking. He was ‘| 


instrumental in forming the Tenement House Commission in 
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New York City and later formed a company for the purpose of a 
building model tenements. Enlarging his educational interests | 1 


he founded the working mens schools which later were broadened 


in scope to form the Ethical Culture Schools. 
With other interested men Adler started the School of 


eco) ow 
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Ethics at Plymouth, Massachusetts in 1888. As a result of his 


practical interest in the VOAGHIRE of Ethics a special 
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professorship was created for’ him at Columbia to which Univer- 
sity he was called in 1902. ‘the next year he aided in form- 
ing a group of citizens to overthrow the putrid political 
misrule of New York City, became himself the chairman of the 
Child Labor Committee and helped to start a Philosophical 
Club among the professors at Union Theological Seminary. 

Six years later he went to Berlin University as 
Roosevelt Exchange professor as a result of which his interest 


in international vroblems was greatly heightened. His own 


Ethical Societies were spreading internationally and in 19le 
he was made chairman of the International Committee of 
Ethical Societies and called the First International Congress 
for Moral Education. 

In 1913 he was strike arbitrator among the garment 
workers; in 1923 he was Hibbert Lecturer at Manchester 
College, Oxford. Until 1929 when he was seventy-eight years | 
old, he held the presidency of several Ethical Societies : 
and Unions as well as of the Eastern Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

From the time he returned to America from Heidelberg 
until his death, he wrote constantly; an article a month he af 


certainly produced, to say nothing\or the many addresses he EL. 


delivered to Ethical Societies and other audiences, Besides 


4 as 


these, many oi which we have in the Standard or in pamphlet 


form no less than nine books remain as the fruit ot in’, 
Adler's thought. 
He held a faith which was most valuable. In one of his 


pamphlets, published warly in his career he affirms that 
one should think out a problem to the best of one's ability 


and then act, believéng that from action as much clarification 


of the problem will arise as in further thought. This was 
his own way: act on some knowledge and some faith and 
achieve a higher result from thinking and action than 
either would produce alone. The good results of Dr. Adler's 
thinking, theorizing anc action were tremendous. From his 
life the fruits were and are rich. Indeed the full harvest 
from it is not yet garnered as his influence persists among 
us in the results of his labor. We might conclude that 

if works prove theories then Dr. Adler's theories were 


both workable and fruitful. They are just that: workable 


and fruitful. For all that they are not true. 7h 
The world view, the theology of the Catholic church 

is certainly fruitful and workable, though considerably less 

so now than formerly. Yet its theology is so untrue as to be as 

outworn even among mediumly intelligent scientists who try 

its dogmas. Dr. Adler comes much nearer a scientific view 

than does the Roma batholie Charen but he still is inflict- 

ed with "otherworldliness® His great fault may have been ~ | 

that he loved Kant too much. Explicitly: Adler's "Spiritual 

Universe" is another world. It is the rationalistic 

“absolutely perfect" which is superimposed upon the real \ 

world. This perfect world is a spaceless, timeless ideal- 


real. It consists of related "ethical units", eternally | ) 


themselves yet eternally parts of the one. (I use the 
time-world,eternal, as Adler himself uses it). Somehow | 
their relatedness seems never quite to reach interrelated- i 
ness. The units are almost atomic. It is this kind of a : 


world, already spacelessly and timelessly real, that we 


are to inject into our own real world. 


It is out of this postulated other-world that men 
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receive the attribution of worth. Man has worth-infinite worth, 


because he is infinitely valuable as a unit in the "eternal" 
spiritual whole. A man may not in this world be valuable at 
all. He is nevertheless a creation of absolute "worth." 

The audition of all ethically minded persons, according 
to Dr. Adler should be the realization of the consuma te 
perfection in terms of relatedness, of the spiritually real 
"other" world and the achievement for this world of the other 
worldly condition. 

Now for him both worlds are real. The ideal condition is 
one in which the "other world", through a gradual process of 
blending, becomes this world. Religious joy lies in the 


knowledge that such a blending is taking place: that infinite 


relatedness, the one and the many, is known as eternally real. 
The knowledge of relatedness is the key to goodness. 

From e modern point of view the chief mistake Dr. Adler 
made wa®@ that he conceived of science too narrowly; thought 
of it as using inductive metpo@ exclusively. The result was 
that he rebounded to the deductive method with such force as to 
make himself a technical rationalist. Actually he was too 
much of an empiricist ever to become a thorough rationalist 
but the tendency is present. . 

3 His Spaceless, timeless other world is the result of his 
rationalistic tendency. That it worked in this world is 
accounted for not because it describes another world but 
because it describes this, If there is any related "one and 
many" it is here, because the "here" is the all-all space 

and all time, all energy and all motion. 


One can postulate interrelatedness in this world, much m 


more intelligently in 1935 than one can build up a spadless, — 
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timeless other world, regardless of how perfectly it is 


painted. And postulated such interrelatedness of this world 


one might go on to add that knowledge of that interrelatedness 


is the motive for goodness; that increased realidtion of the 
interrelatedness would fmrnish a motive for the achievement 
of a social consciousness of interrelations. Once we begin to 
see the results of our acts we are furnished with a new view 
of ourselves, a view which would influence our action for 
good. The lowest motive for good we could have would be 
selfishness. The highest motive we might through religious 

sympathy finally achieve: love. 

The Adlerian conclusions stand. Adler's value lies in 
his ethical insights. Interrelatedness is kites, realized 
or not. And men have worth, recognized or no. But the 
metaphysics with which Adler Sought to justify these 
conlusions will be supplanted by some later thinker who has 
greater reverence for the realities of time and space and 
a more thorough understanding of Science and its methods. 

One word should perhaps be said about the institution 
which was dearest to the heart of Dr. Adler: The Ethical 
Culture Society. Into it he inculcated all he knew. The pity 
of it is that he could not hive vealteed im 1% ali he felt. 
The liberal principles upon which he laid its foundations 
are noble. The metaphysics with which he endowed it, though 
faulty, yet bear a fruitful harvest. The dynamic of himself 
which moved the organization was powerful while it lasted. 
But its force is rapidly being spent and unless other great 
men rise to furnish it we may reasonably expect its slow 


death. An ethical society or any society which is not a 


religion may well flourish if it is watered by the blood of 
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great men. If it is’ not so watered it must adopt the dynamic 
methods of the historic religions or perish. 

Dr. Adler did not wish the Ethical Society to become a 
"relizion". He seemed to feel that all religions must be 
narrower than the ideal he had for his societies. Perhaps 
they must be. But then one may say that his societies are 
narrower, even when he led them, than was his ideal for then. 
Their core lies in this: The union of moral woe heat and 
the freea@m from intellectual dogma. Most really liberal 


churches have the same idea. It is not a new principle, 


except in stress. He held a metaphysics of morality 
amounting to a theology. He advocated worship; an emotionally 
bare sort for any but very intellectually im@ginative persons. 
He strove for wheat he would call ethical goals which would 
not drew all conscientiously moral men who could unite with 
him, theoretically, in purpose. 

Dr. Adler seems to have deceived himself about his 


Societies. In the latter part of his treatise on the 


culminating institution of religion he says that religion { 
"cannot restrict itself to encouraging practical morality.", 
"Without regard to what are called metaphysical subtleties." | 
Presumably he though his societies free from such subtleties. 


And presumably he did not have an extensive worship service 


because such worship demands some emotional adherence to a 
set of ideas. As a matter of fact the Ethical Societies . 
follow the vsychological pattern of all the historical 
religions: they have a world view of some sort, they have 


a goal, and a means of achieving it. The Ethical Societies 


are religious societies. They do not use historical views 
s 


or phraseology but. they follow the historic pattern of 


1 Eth. Phil. of Life p.343 
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religions. What they lack is the dynamic of the historical 


religion-the dynamic which orthodox Judaism instilled in 
Felix Adler at an early age, ijk whi oh somehow his societies 
fail in transmuting. 

In his last years, it is said, that Dr. Adler felt that 
his societies were failing in their force. The reason cannot 
be that they are not sufficiently intediectual, nor that 
they do not make demands upon the will. J.H.Leuba has 
pointed to the reason when he says that the societies must 


"call the sciences to the aid of art;" .."elaborate a 


technique....possessing the value of the prayerful 
attitude" and "provide opportunities for public self- 
expressions.", Leuba is thinking in terms of 
emotional cultivation. It is in this realm that the 
Societies are feeblée Here is their lack; a lack not 
apparent in the personality of their founder, yet one to 
which his interests aid not minister, 

The Ethical Societies would do well to follow the 


example and svirit of the practical Felix Adler. They 


would benefit themselves and mankind did they revise the 


theorectical Adler, They would gain a new power and life 


“ay. 


Adler's fine emotion of imagination and sympathy, which 


historic religions have calléd love. By so doing the 
societies might pay a debt of gratitude to their founder 


and keen alive the great spirit of a modern prophet. 


a 


1 Standard Vol.20, p.209.. 
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